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I sEND enclosed a copy of the memorial of 
our deceased friend, Sarah Warner, which 
was overlooked at the time the Book of Me- 
morials was published (to the regret of many 


of her friends). Davin PYLE. 
Hartford co., Md., 8th mo., 1877. 


SARAH WARNER. 


A Memorial issued by Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, 
concerning our late friend, Sarah Warner. Read 
and approved in Nottingham Quarterly Meeting 
and Baltimore Yearly Meeting in the year 1862. 


Believing that the preservation of the mem- 
ory of the righteous has a salutary influence 
in calling the minds of the living to that 
guide which alone can direct aright, we feel 
it right to give forth the following testimony 
concerning our departed and much beloved 
friend, Sarah Warner: 

She was born on the 15th day of the 12th 
mo., 1781, in Harford county, Md., and was 
the daughter of Philip and Mary Warnich, 
neither of whom was a member of our reli- 
gious Society. 

She, in very early life, was favored with 
the visitations of Divine love, and at times 
was very desirous to be directed in the-way 
of truth. About the 16th year of her age, 
she attended, by invitation, a Friend’s meet- 
ing, at which there was a stranger—a minis- 
tering Friend, who spoke so clearly to her 
state of mind that she became convinced of 
the way of truth, and felt that it was a heav- 
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enly visitation to her soul. She forsook the 
vain fashions of the world, and continued to 
attend Friends’ meetings, often walking four 
miles to reach them; and she has frequently 
been heard to say how precious those meet- 
ings were to her. 

When she believed it right, she requested 
to become a member of the Society of Friends, 
and was received. At the age of twenty-six 
she was married to Silas Warner, and at 
about the thirty-fourth year of her age she 
believed that it was required of her to appear 
in the ministry, which was a great trial to 
her, as she was naturally diffident, and felt 
(as she expressed it) her unworthiness. But 
finding that her peace of mind could only be 
maintained by obedience to the Divine will, 
she in humility gave up to what she appre- 
hended to be her Heavenly Father’s call, and 
felt the reward of peace. She was some time 
afterward acknowledged as a minister, which 
station she filled to the satisfaction of Friends. 

Her communications were often short, but 
were accompanied by that evidence of Divine 
authority which made them very acceptable 
to the humble-minded hearer. 

About the forty-second year of her age her 
much-beloved husband was removed by death, 
which was to her a great affliction. Being 
left with seven children, mostly small, to care 
for and educate, she was exceedingly tried, 
but had faith to believe that way would be 
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made; and the breathing of her soul was 
that she might be spared and have ability 
given her to raise them up in the fear of the 
Lord, which prayer she felt was heard and 
granted. She has often been heard to refer 
to her many trials and difficulties, and algo 
to the many favors and blessings she received, 
and to acknowledge with gratitude the sym- 
pathy extended to her in her trials, not only 
by those in membership with her, but by 
_ many others—her neighbors. She would say, 
the good husbandman has sown the good seed 
in ali hearts, which, if cultivated, will bring 
forth good fruit, which is love and good works, 
the only preparation that can give us a know- 
ledge of heaven whilst in this state of being, 
and an assurance that all wi!l be well with 
us when removed from this world. 

She continued to attend meetings whilst 
her health would permit, but for some years 
she was often deprived of that privilege on 
account of her infirmities; and for the last 

three years of her life she was principally 
' confined to her room and bed, during which 
time she was never known to repine, nor her 
spirits to be depressed, and never lost her 
lively interest in the welfare of Society, but 
frequently encouraged those who visited her 
to faithfulness in all things, and especially in 
the attendance of meetings, and urged them 
not to allow any common matter to prevent; 
and, by way of encouragement, said she re- 
membered at one time being named as a rep- 
resentative to a distant Quarterly Meeting, 
when she thought she could not leave her 
children to go, and excused herself, which 
brought such darkness over her mind that 
she immediately arose and consented to go. 
This journey was performed on horseback, 
and part of the way through a snow storm, 
which was trying to the frail body, but brought 
sweet peace to the mind. 

In the latter part of her life many friends 
and neighbors called to see her, and she 
would always receive them with a smile, say- 
ing frequently that her love extended to the 
whole human family. As her weakness in- 
creased she would often say, “The Lord is 
my support”—“He has blessed me with 
sweet peace, which the world cannot give, 
neither can it take away ”—“ Blessed be His 
name—I wait only His will.” And to her 
daughter, who had been her stay and comfort, 
and faithful nurse through all her sickness, 
she said, “My beloved daughter, thou hast 
been a faithful and good child; the Lord 
will reward thee—farewell.” Soon after she 
appeared to fall into a sweet sleep, and quietly 
passed away on the 17th day of the Second 
month, 1862, in the eighty-first year of her 
age. 

Thus it has pleased Divine Providence to 


call from works to rewards our much-esteemed 
Friend, leaving to us her survivors an exam- 
ple of cheerful humility, love and upright- 
ness of purpose, seldom excelled. 





Tue Mystery oF Existence.—Nothing 
that can be conceived of the hereafter is more 
mysterious, more incomprehensible, than the 
mystery of existence—the mystery of which 
humanity forms the greatest mystery of all. 
Man starts in a state of rude simplicity, know- 
ing nothing of the conditions which surround 
him. He has to learn that the earth is not a 
plain; that the stars are not mere points of 
light, set at regular intervals in the vast re- 
gion of space; that the atmosphere is a fluid, 
and that he walks at the bottom of a sea of 
air. In fact, he has to learn that no mystery 
of the hereafter can equal that which sur- 
rounds him on every side, and that the idea 
of a heaven and an existence hereafter is no 
more extraordinary than the fact of an earth 
and an existence here.—Dr. Mark Hopkins. 





The Friend (London), dated Eighth month 
1st, accredits the following interesting notice 
of a distinguished scientist and Christian 
philanthropist of our day, to the Western 
Morning News of the 26th ult : 


THE LATE ROBERT WERE FOX, F.R.S. 


A Cornishman, of whom the whole county 
has had reason to be proud for three-quarters 
of a century, has passed away. Yesterday 
morning Robert Were Fox, who may be re- 
garded as the venerated Cornish head of the 
numerous and widespread family of that 
name, peacefully slept the sleep of death, 
after having been for several days in articulo 
mortis. As a man with whom religion and 
benevolence stood first, his memory will long 
be lovingly cherished by very many; as a 
man of high scientific attainments, his name 
will be handed down to posterity in the 
transactions of the national-learned societies ; 
and as one who applied scientific discoveries 
to practical ends, his works will follow him 
long after his writings have passed into the 
literature of antiquity. He died yesterday at 
his seat, Penjerrick, at the ripe age of eighty- 
eight years. Such a life deserves a biography 
more exhaustive than that which we have 
now to present. 

Robert Were Fox was born on the 26th of 
April, 1789. Abstemious and temperate, the 
vigor of his constitution was preserved for at 
least eighty-six years. Residing with his 
parents in a country house during the sum- 
mer months, his love of nature and the ob- 
servation of her phenomena were much de- 
veloped. Educated under tutors at home, he 
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made some progress in the classics, mathe- 
matics and some modern languages. Ex- 
cluded from the universities —where physical 
science was then of little account—chemistry, 
metallurgy, electricity and magnetism occu- 
pied his attention, but not to the neglect of 
any filial duties. As early as 1805, he was 
active in establishing a British school, to 
which some men, well known in their day, 
could gratefully recur. For the last seventy 
years this school (in which the reading of the 
Scriptures was faithfully maintained) profited 
by his regular attention, and he delighted in 
having the children of various schools assem- 
bled in his grounds. To be a working officer 
of the Bible Society, for more than sixty years, 
was to him an indispensable complement of 
teaching to read. It will not soon be for- 
gotten hew, on his last occupying the chair 
at the annual meeting of the Bible Society at 
Falmouth, in his 86th year, he read the 103d 
psalm with fervor and thankfulness to the 
“ Giver of every good and perfect gift.” On 
his 87th birthday he presented a copy of the 
Bible to each of his assembled servants, with 
some pertinent remarks, and dwelt on the 
harmony between the discoveries of science 
and revealed truth. He, at the same time, 
largely distributed the Scriptures amongst 
his neighbors, marking many passages for 
their special attention. 

The mother of R. W. Fox (who, at the age 
of eighteen, had read such books on educa- 
tion as were within her reach) directed his 
attention to the properties of steam. As early 
as 1812 he, with his friend Joel Lean, made 
them the subject of costly experiments, and 
proved that the gain of high pressure steam 
was mechanical rather than chemical; the 
heat and water in a given volume of steam 
increasing nearly in the ratio of ita elasticity. 

This was seven years after Dalton had dis- 
covered the general laws of evaporation and 
the relations of air and moistare; which, as 
Dr. Henry observes, still form the basis of 
meteorological science. Tervithick—who 
called on R. W. Fox in 1812 to exhibit 
to him one of his ingenious machines— 
eighteen years later wrote that high press- 
ure steam, which he had applied to a locomo- 
tive in 1802, “ had much less heat in propor- 
tion to its effective power.” W. Fox gave 
a résumé in 1819 of his experiments on the 
condensation of steam in different vessels; 
and, later on, the radiation of heat in vacu. 

In 1814 R. W. Fox married Maria, fourth 
daughter of Robert Barclay, of Bury Hill, 
and visited France with her. Peace had made 
it accessible to Englishmen, with its distin- 
guished men and its treasures of antiquity 
and art. 

The temperature of the earth and water 
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were, at R. W. Fox’s request, observed in 
1815 in the deep parts of Crenver and Dol- 
coath mines. From time to time he person- 
ally continued similar observations, of which 
he published the results—afterwards confirmed 
by W. J. Henwood and others; also, by his 
own researches in collieries and in the lead 
mines of North Wales. The Saxon miners 
seem to have been previously aware that the 
heat increased in descending. In England 
the fact was disputed, or by some attributed 
—as Humboldt said he had in the Mexican 
mines—to the heat given out by men or can- 
dles, or by chemical changes in the veins. 
The author of Cosmos had great difficulty in 
persuading Arago to take up the subject of 
subterranean heat, and to insert R. W. Fox’s 
observations on it, in the Annales des Mines. 
The rate of increase may be much modified 
by the varying facilities for the ascent of 
vapor in veins or fissures, or by the greater 
conducting power of the metals; and R. W. 
Fox stated that probably water, at a certain 
depth, can exist in the form of steam only. 

As a member of the Society of Friends— 
of whom multitudes had suffered the loss of 
life, with estate, in upholding religious lib- 
erty—he was widely separated from the 
Church of Rome; yet, as early as 1825, he 
published in The Times his views in favor of 
the emancipation of Roman Catholics from 
their legal thraldom, to which Sir Robert 
Peel at length consented, as he said, “ with 
convulsive pangs of agonizing pride.” 

Consistently Liberal, he was also Conser- 
vative in the best sense, inflexibly maintain- 
ing first principles of civil and religious lib- 
erty, but welcoming such broader develop- 
ment and application of them as experience 
and the improvements of society might ren- 
der both safe and eszential to its welfare. 
Being engaged in commercial relations with 
foreigners, Consul for the United States (as 
his father had been by appointment for the 
west of England by General Washington, in 
1793), and intent on scientific pursuits, his 
intercourse and correspondence with men of 
mark’ was extensive. One of these was Sir 
Joseph Banks, who circumnavigated the globe 
in 1774, and another, Captain Nares, who 
circled it a century later, whilst he probed its 
ocean depths in both hemispheres. 

The external charactersand the composition 
of minerals (of which he had a choice collec- 
tion) naturally attracted one living in a dis- 
trict abounding in a variety of metals and 
versed in experimental chemistry. At an 
early period he discovered uranium in Corn- 
wall, at Gunnislake. In 1819 he wrote on 
the brilliant light when platinum was melt- 
ed with tin, antimony or zinc, and on its ex- 
plosion with the last metal. He rarely theo- 
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rized, but in November, 1827, he wrote to M. 
Faraday, suggesting “that heat and light, or 
else electricity, might be combined with mat- 
ter in definite proportions, and be set free and 
neutralized in case of inflammation, when 
matter also combines in definite proportions,” 
a view in harmony with Faraday’s conclu- 
sions published in 1834. Pondering on the 
stratification of the earth and on its heat, as 
shown in Fox’s communication to the 
Cornwall Geological Society and elsewhere, 
he was confident that electrical currents 
would be found there, which he proved by 
descending with a galvanometer into some of 
our deep mines, and had the pleasure of see- 
ing the needle deflected in Welsh as well as 
in Cornish mines, when a communication was 
made by a wire between different parts of a 
vein, positive electricity coming from the 
west when the veins had a south underlie. To 
the Royal Society (of which he was elected a 
member in 1848) R. W. Fox, in 1830, read 
his notice of these facts and of his conviction 
that the various theories were inadequate to 
explain the origin of veins. Some months 
later, he enlarged on the subject in a paper 
printed in the Transactions of the Royal 
Cornwall Geological Society, pointing out 
that the regularity and conformity in the ag- 
gregation and position of metalliferous mat- 
ter in veins, and the power of electricity to 
convey water through clay, bespeak its in- 
fluence, ingeniously shown by his formation 
of metallic veins in that substance. The 
prevalent direction of metalliferous lodes 
in fissures at nearly right angles to the mag- 
netic meridian at the several times of their 
being filled up, illustrate Professor Oersted’s 
great discovery, made a few years earlier. 
Dr. Dalton called attention to R. W. Fox’s 
experiments in 1835, by which it was shown 
that cast iron in fusion did not attract the 
needle. 

R. W. Fox’s papers on the variable mag- 
netic intensity of the earth, and on the influ- 
ence of the aurora on the needle, read before 
the Royal Society in 1831, and in 1832 one 
on its irregularities, some due to currents of 
air, evince his thoughtful consideration of 
the subject. This resulted in his deflect or 
dipping needle, with which he ascertained 
the magnetic intensity and dip in various 
parts of the British Isles and on the continent 
of Europe (including some at Rome with 
Father Secchi). Sir E. Sabine has given 
many of the results in his magnetic survey. 
Sir James Ross doubted if the place of the 
South Magnetic Pole could have been found 
without the aid of this instrument, which was 
also sent north in the Discovery's sledges. It 
was in the Arctic regions that the dip of the 
needle was first observed by Hudson, 250 
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years ago. In 1836 R. W. Fox laid his views 
on the electro-magnetic origin of minera) 
veins before the London Geological Society. 

The transactions of the British Associa- 
tion, of the Polytechnic and Geological So- 
cieties, contain notices on the latter subject. 
R. W. Fox held that the various rocks in 
Cornwall, now traversed by mineral veins, 
occupied their present relative position before 
the existence of the fissures and the deposit of 
their contents. He was convinced that many 
mineral veins penetrate into regions of great 
heat, and contained water in their deepest 
parte, where the pressure could prevent its 
conversion into steam. The heated water 
would ascend, the cooler descend. Silex 
probably was most abundantly dissolved in 
it as is now the case in thermal springs. 
Slow electrical action may also deposit min- 
erals in veins by infiltration. Granite and 
killas, after lying in a weak hot solution of 
salt, became conductors of electricity. Am- 
pére inferred from Oersted’s experiments that 
the direction of the terrestrial magnetic me- 
ridian is due to the electrical currents from 
easi to west. R. W. Fox thought that these 
would determine saline solutions to east and 
west fissures, and when gradually decomposed 
woilld direct the metal or base to the electro- 


negative rock, and the acid to the positive— & 


a difference on the relative electricity of con- 
tiguous rocks, increasing the productiveness 
of one above that of its neighbor. The posi- 
tion of the oxides, the sulphides and the flu- 
ates in veins illustrate his views, and the 
electrotype, vi insita terre, by the native elec- 
tricity of the earth are in harmony with his 
deductions. 

It was in 1838, or soon after, that R. W. 
Fox informed Professor Wheatstone that he 
found that a single telegraphic wire sufficed 
for action, whilst using one at Leytonstone 
with the late R. Barclay, Jr., in his father’s 
grounds, the circuit being made by the earth. 
In 1855 he had to resign his only son, R. 
Barclay Fox, who died in Egypt in the flower 
of his age, with bright prospects of usefulness 
before him, and also his wife, in 1858, after a 
union of forty-four years, in which her attrac- 
tive personal and mental gifts went hand-in- 
hand with her Christian graces as a wife and 
mother. The loss of his lovely daughter-in- 
law, née Backhouse, in 1860, and his devout 
and accomplished youngest daughter, Caro- 
line, in 1871, would have overwhelmed him, 
without the assured belief that it was well 
with them, and the firm trust that he would 
be joyfully reunited to them through Divine 
mercy. It should be known that neither sci- 
entific pursuits nor philanthropic or commer- 
cial engagements nor social pleasures pre- 
vented his regular attendance of the religious 





” was one of those masculine, indignant natures, 
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meetings of the Friends. He was reserved in 
the expression of his religious feelings, and 
took a very humble view of his own growth 
in grace, but the whole tenor of his life 
evinced his desire to keep his eye single to 
the will and glory of his Saviour, on whose 
all-prevailing Power he trusted for pardon 
and sanctification. Penjerrick, with its flowery 
lawns and sub-tropical vegetation, delighted 
his latter years in the ever-loving and watch- 
ful company of his surviving daughter, and 
in the visits of his grandchildren with their 
three families of the fourth generation. 
Warmly and genially did he welcome a 
large concourse of endeared relatives and 
friends, who enjoyed hia instructive converse 
and now cherish their remembrances of it. 
His helping hand was generously and sym- 
pathizingly given to the sufferers from strait- 
ened circumstances or illness. Generations 


will pass away before his unnumbered acts of 


kindness will be forgotten by some of those on 
whom they were lavished when children. He 
could still spend hours amid his favorite ferns 
and trees until within a few weeks ago, when 
his once consummate vigor of body and mind, 
lessened by an accident two years ago, suc- 
cumbed to the weight of eighty-eight years, 
and he lay confined to a couch earnestly de- 
‘siring his release, that death might be swal- 
lowed up in victory. That release and that 
victory were yesterday realized. 





THE VOW OF THE NAZARITE, 


A discourse delivered before the University of 


Cambridge, Eng., by Canon Frederic W. Farrar. 


“And I raised up of your sons for prophets, and 
of your young men for Nazarites. Is it not even 
thus, O ye children of Israel? saith the Lord. But 
ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink ; and commanded 
the prophets, saying, Prophesy not.”—Amos ii: 11, 
12. 


Amos was called from very lowly toils to 
preach God’s word to the kingdom of Israel, 
at a time when, in spite of one last gleam of 
delusive splendor under Jeroboam IL, it was 
fast sinking into that condition of degrada- 
tion and decrepitude which ended—as end 
the crimes of all impenitent nations—in its 
total and irremediable extinction. Poor he 
was, and ignorant, agrammatos kai idiotes, as 
were the Apostles after him; and as a cure 
for false scorn and fastidious intellectualism, 
‘it is well for us to remember that such have 
many of God’s grandest champions been. 
But though Amos was neither a prophet nor 
a prophet’s son, but a rough herdsman and 
unlettered gatherer of sycamore leaves, he 


which burst, like imprisoned flame, through 
the white ashes of social hypocrisy. Prepared, 
like the Maccabees of old, to die in his sim- 





plicity, he was not afraid to roll God’s mes- 
sage of thunder over apostate nations, and 
hurl the flash of his threatenings against 
guilty kings. Like Samuel before Saul, like 
Elijah before Ahab, like John the Baptist be- 
fore Herod, like Paul before Felix, like Jahn 
Huss before Sigismund, like Luther before 
Charles V., like John Knox before Mary 
Stuart, like the saints of God in all ages, 
whose characteristic has ever been the battle- 
brunt, which— 
Though a cloud, 

Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude 

To peace and truth, its glorious way hath flowed; 

And, on the neck of crowned fortune proud, 

Hath reared God’s trophies, and his work pursued, 
so Amos testified undaunted before the idola- 
try of courts and priest. Now, one crime of 
that bad period—the crime of ad/ bad periods, 
and the type of a hundred other crimes to 
which, alike in its origin and its develop- 
ments, it is allied —was luxury and intemper- 
ance. And in this verse the prophet con- 
fronts Israel with the high appeal of God, 
whether he had not put the fire of his Spirit 
into the hearts of some of their sons, and 
they had quenched that fire by their blan- 
dishments and conventionalities ; and whether 
he had not inspired some of their youths to 
take the vow of abstinence, and they, with 
the deliberate cynicism of worldings, had 
tempted them to scorn and break that vow? 
Translated into strictly modern language, 
the verse would run, “To protest against the 
effeminacies of self-indulgence I gave you 
preachers ; to arouse you from the surfeit of 
intemperance, I enrolled your sons as ab- 
stainers. My preachers you silenced by your 
godless sophisms, my young abstainers you 
seduced by your ensnaring wiles.” 

That this isa strict paraphrase you may 


judge for yourselves by reading in the sixth 


chapter of Numbers the vow of the Nazarite. 
You will see there that the very essence of it 
was self-dedication. The young Nazarite 
consecrated himself to God; he offered him- 
self—his soul and body—a reasonable, holy 
and living sacrifice. His long hair, on which 
razor never passed, was a symbol of his royal 
service. In sign of spotless purity he was 
never to touch a dead body, were it even his 
father’s corpse. A mark of the tranquil 
sovereignty of his will over the lower appe- 
tites and passions of his nature, he was to 
separate himself so absolutely from all wine 
or strong drink, nay, from alb semblance of . 
fermented liquor (which, though men are 
specially fond of calling it a good creature of 
God, is a product, not of life but of death, 
not of nature but of corruption, not of com- 
position but of decomposition), that he was 
to taste nothing made from the vine tree, 
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from the kernels even to the husks. And 
from this passage of Amos, as well as from 
the taunt of the Pharisees against John the 
Baptist that “he had a devil,” we see that 
the Nazarite was a marked man; and that, 
because his vow was regarded as a tacit con: 
demnation of the popular self-indulgence, he 
was exposed to the sneers of the worldly and 
the temptations of the base. Nevertheless, 
Wisdom was justified of her children. 

Let him who will, spread and shift the 
silken sail of cowardice to woo every veering 
breeze of applause and popularity; but may 
every young man among you who hears me— 
every youth who wishes to be worth his salt 
—make up his mind that insolent detraction 
is very often in this world the noblest testimo- 
nial of worth, and the coarse dispraise of 
corrupted worldlings and professional slander- 
ers is the very loftiest of eulogies. The best 
men, the bravest men, and the least conven- 
tional men in the world have been ever the 
most loudly and the most scornfully abused ; 
and while the world gives to its pestilent and 
trailing brambles the sovereignty over its 
forest trees, gladly and proudly may the 
braver souls leave the bespatterment of pro- 
fuse approval to the shrinking caution that 
loves to trudge on the sunny side, along the 
beaten track of selfishness, over the dull, dead 
levels of conventionality and comfort. Little 
recked the true Nazarite of muttered sar- 
casm, of bitter hate—little as recks the sea of 
the foolish wild birds that scream above it. 
Health, strength, physical beauty, wholesome- 
ness of life, tranquility of soul, serene domin- 
ion over evil passions, followed in the path of 
early and life long abstinence. Not theirs to 
wail, Vino forma perit, vino consumitur aetas, 
as wailed the young Roman poet, who, like 
better men than he, have degraded themselves 
into premature decrepitude ; but, as Jeremiah 
sang about the days of Zion in her glory, 
“Her Nazarites were purer than snow, they 
were whiter than milk, they were more ruddy 
in body than rubies, their polishing was of 
sapphires.” Not theirs the tottering gait of 
the drunkard, or the shaking hand of the de- 
bauchee; not theirs the brazen impudence of 
the shameless, or the hang-dog misery of the 
remorseful ; but theirs the strength which is 
the child of temperance and the beauty which 
is the sacrament of goodness. Such was 
Joseph, twice in the Hewbrew called a Naza- 
rite, who to strengthen forever the high pur- 
pose of the young and tempted, uttered the 
glowing protest of youthful innocence, “‘ How 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin 
against God ?” Such was John the 
Baptist, emerging from the wilderness, where 
his soul had caught a touch of flame, to 
make the Pharisee blush under his broad phy- 
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lactery, and shake the pulses of the tyrant 
on his throne. There seems to be a 
special strength, a special blessing, above all, 
a special power of swaying the souls of others 
for their good, which is imparted to wise and 
voluntary abstinence. The hand of invisible 
consecration overshadow, the fire of a spirit» 
ual unction crowns the head of him—and 
above all the head of him who in early youth 
has learned to say with his whole heart, * In 
strong warfare, in holy self-denial, I dedicate- 
my youth to God.” And such we want; we. 
want them among the youth of England ;. 
and in proportion as we get them will Eng- 
land sink or rise. We want, very specially 
just now, this almost scornful rejection of 
self-indulgence ; -this deliberate determination 
to plain living and high thinking in the 
young. We do not want those whom they call 
the “gilded youth ”—-the fluttering butter- 
flies of the season—the dandies, and the 
gossipers, and the pleasure seekers, who make 
their lives deservedly wretched because they 
make them deliberately base, and to whom 
we wight say in the words of the poet, 
“Ah, what avails to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt, 


A dapper boot, a little hand, 
If half the little soul be dirt?” 


But we do want—the world wants, this age 
wants, England wants, the Church of Christ 
wants, God wants—those, who, self-dedicated 
like the ideal Nazarite to noble ends, have 
not lost the natural grace and bloom of 
youthful modesty. We do want natures 
strong, and sweet, and simple, to whom life is 
no poor collection of fragments, its first vol- 
ume an obscene and noisy jest book, its last a 
grim tragedy or a despicable farce, but those 
to whom, however small the stage, life is a 
regal drama, played out before the eyes of 
God andman. We do want souls, fresh and 
virginal, dowered with the hate of hate and 
scorn of scorn against oppression and selfish- 
ness, and the love of love for all that is pure 
and generous and true; souls that shall say, 
seeing that life is short, and the fame of vir- 


tue immortal, I choose, God helping me, the- 


narrow, the uphillward path, up which before 
me my Saviour bore the cross; and not wish- 
ing to exchange for one of earth’s cankered 
roses its hallowed thorns, let false friends dis- 
countenance, let the worldly persecute, let 
fools deride, but mutar aut timere sperno, I 


scorn either the change or fear. 
To be continued. 





Horr is the best part of our riches. What. 


profiteth the wealth of the Indies in our 


pockets if we have not the hope of Heaven in 
our souls ? 


a 





cae. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 
The propriety of First-day schools holding 


communication with one another by means of 


epistolary correspondence, when personal in- 
tercourse is impossible, having been suggested 
to us asa body, it was deemed advisable to 
act on the suggestion, and send a few words 
of kindly greeting to our distant brothers and 
sisters. 

Paul wrote to the churches when he could 
not be with them bodily, and we all know 
that next to a personal interview with a loved 


friend is a letter written or dictated by that 
friend; so, in a society capacity, as we at 


present exist, there seem to be a beauty and 
a fitness in such a course ; for if by so doing 
we “stir up the pure mind by way of remem- 
brance’’ in a brother or a sister, and reach 
the witness for truth in their hearts, who can 
tell the good that may result? 


We know that to be successful in our 
schools, either as teacher or scholar, we must 
work, and to work efficiently in this channel 
there must be, as an earnest friend of the 
cause once said, “a deep introversion of our 
own spirits,” also a realizing and humbling 
sense of the responsibility devolving upon us, 
and a striving for the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. These points gained, ttere will then 
be a suppression of that self which would 
arrogate all the glory as due to man’s finite 
wisdom, rather than ascribe it to the Infinite 
Father. Self is our weakness, our shame and 
our temptation; let us strive hard and ar- 
dently to subdue it, and to have a living, 


earnest faith, that as we do thus abase self 


and become obedient to that Wisdom from 
above, which is “first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality and with- 
out hypocrisy,” the seed sown in this humble 
trust will be blessed in His own good time by 
our Heavenly Father. We may not see the 
fruit of our own work; it is not always given 
to the husbandman to garner in his own har- 
vest. We may sow, others may reap; yet 
none the less will be the benefit to our fellow- 
creatures; it should not deter us from the 
gyre of any good work. We should 

“instant in season, out of season”; the 
bread cast upon the waters may be found af- 
ter many days by some hungry, seeking soul, 
and may be blessed for that soul’s good. “In 
the morning sow tliy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand ; for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good.” An in- 


structive lesson is conveyed by this saying of 


the “Preacher”; let us heed it and be en- 
couraged, and encourage one another in every 





good word and work, remembering it is to the 
faithful laborer the prize is given. 

With feelings of fraternal love, we are 
your friends. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Acting on a suggestion in the editorial col- 
umn of Eighth month 4th, I herewith furnish 
a brief account of Benjaminville First-day 
School, hoping it will be of sufficient interest 
to secure a place in your paper. 

The school numbers about sixty attenders. 
It is held at 10 A. M, the meeting gathering 
at 11. It is opened by reading the Scrip- 
tures. Afterward the scholars separate into 
classes, of which there are four. Our adult 
class, composed of the older members of our 
meeting, is led by the Superintendent, and is 
especially interesting. Selected reading or an 
original essay follows, and the exercises close. 
Heretofore it has been the practice to appoint 
some one to produce an essay once a month, 
but this summer we have tried the plan of 
free-will offerings, and it is found to work ad- 
mirably. C. 





On the 8th of next month Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting will convene at Benjamin- 
ville, and one week later Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing will be held at Clear Creek, Putnam co., 
Ill. 

Should any rightly concerned Friends of 
another Yearly Meeting feel drawn to visit, 
in Gospel love, this part of the heritage, they 
will receive a cordial welcome. 


—-—-- -~er- 


“Sc nakro 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

While spending a part of vacation 
days in this hospitable old mansion, my 
thoughts often visit my far away friends, but 
little can the pen convey to them of the ful- 
ness of affection dweliing in my heart. 

As I sat by our beloved friend yesterday, 
she remarked, “I believe the state of entire 
uselessness is near at hand ;” expressing the 
desire that patient resignation to allotted pri- 
vations might be abode in. I was led into 
silent reflection upon the varied dispensations 
that are meted unto us as probationers in this 
world, a world replete with beauty and per- 
fection, if we are only able to recognize it 
amid the changing vicissitudes to which we 
are subject. Our own mental temperament 
has much to do in enabling us to rightly ap- 
preciate the outward blessings by which we 
are surrounded, so too it may be in regard to 
the withdrawal of these, when our beneficent 
Father in His wisdom sees meet to debar us 
the enjoyment of those things which have 
long been a pre-eminent source of happiness 
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and consolation. With the strong-minded 
and gifted as well as the faltering and weak, 
when visited with affliction and sorrow, there 
needs to be a persistent effort maintained to 
acquire a passive resignation—a quiet subdu- 
ing of the strong will—a laying low of earth- 
ly ambitions, and of intellectual aspirings, 
until the heart can bow in deep humility, 
and in verity acknowledge its dependence 
upon the great and good Parent for all its 
lingering blessings. Not a doubt have I that 
the dear friend to whom I have alluded has 
atttained this desirable state, and more also— 
yet in writing thee my pen has followed the 
current of thought—and meagre though my 
letter is, I hesitate not to send it, knowing 
thy kind heart will make allowance for all 
its dryness. 

Since writing the foregoing I have been 
interested in reading a letter from a valued 
aged Friend which harmonizes with my pres- 
ent feelings, and I have been instructed by 
his cheerful allusion to the loss of were 
with other physical powers, feeling thankfu 
that he had had full possession of all these du- 
ring a long period of years. How beautiful 
is a cheerful and tranquil old age! 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 1, 1877. 

THE lengthy discourse of F. W. Farrar, a 
part of which appears in this number, was 
sent us fur publication by a valued Friend 
who, in an accompanying note, writes: ‘I 
shall be glad to see it republished in Friends’ 
Intelligencer. It is a very forcible protest 
against the crying evil of Intemperance, and 
the language is not too strong for me, and 
the argument is convincing.” 

TEACHERS IN FRrENDs’ ScHooits—As the 
time for re-opening our schools is near at 
hand, our attention has been turned to con- 
sider the influence they are capable of exert- 
ing upon the future of our religious Society, 
and the seeds of wholesome moral training 
they may scatter broad cast over the social 
fabric of the communities where they are es 
tablished. 

There is perhaps no more important trust 
delegated by our meetings to their members 
than the care and oversight of our schools. 
The burthen of responsibility, for their being 
Friends’ Schools in the true acceptation of 





the word Friend, falls primarily upon the 
committees appointed for that purpose. 


The concern for the guarded education of 
its children is as old as the organization of the 
Society itself. The wise and far-seeing builders 
of its religious fabric foresaw the antagonism 
that must, of necessity, exist for centuries be- 
tween the plain ways, and frank courtesies 
they had adopted and the pomp and display, 
the false compliments and heartless profes- 
sions of the gay world. They knew, as all of 
us must, that if we desire to have our chil- 
dren follow in our footsteps we must surround 
them with influences calculated to inspire in 
their young and impressible minds a love and 
enthusiasm for our principles. 


And this is the point that should be brought 
before us and viewed from every side that 
we may be impressed with the necessity of 
care in the appointment of committees, as 
upon them rests the responsibility of select- 
ing our teachers and preserving our schools 
from influences that may undermine and 
bring to naught the plain and practical cus- 
toms of our predecessors. 

Inasmuch as this is the main object for 
which our schools are instituted, only those 
teachers whose weight of influence accords 
with the principles and testimonies of the 
Society of Friends ought to be placed in 
charge. This, in our judgment, is a primary 
qualification for a teacher in a Friends’ 
School. 

It is not enough—that they be well versed 
in ancient and modern lore—that they have 
passed successfully through institutions of 
learning celebrated for high scholarship. If 
this were all we might shut up our school- 
houses and disband our committees, leaving 
to public supervision and private enterprise 
the scholastic training of our children. But 
we want more than these can give. 

We want preservation from the show and 
parade of a gay life, from the allurements of 
fashionable Society, the gewgaws and trap- 
pings of dress, and the compliments and flat- 
teries that make up so large a portion of the 
conversation of the day. 

Our teachers should be patterns and ex- 
amples of simplicity in dress and address, of 
moderation in expenditures, and of that self- 
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denying firmness that is willing to lay aside 
all unnecessary things of personal adornment, 
all that would be inconsistent with neatness 
and the standard of cultivated taste, and asthe- 
tic beauty, for the sake of the tender, imita- 
tive and impressible minds committed to their 
care. This concern of the teacher, supple- 
mented by the high moral tone, that is asso- 
ciated with a pure and simple life, will, we 
believe, do much to build up and develop a 
noble manhood and womanhood in ourSociety, 
and an abiding love for its exalted standard 
of religious duty. 

The old maxim of the wise man, “ Train 
up a child in the way heshould go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,” hag lost 
none of its significance in the centuries that 
have passed since it was anunciated. 





THE BurRDEN oF THE Day.—A feeling 
of real discouragement and distrust has be- 
come so prevalent in our country, in view of 
civil tumult, financial disasters and general 
stagnation, that some of our citizens have even 
lost faith in the destiny of their lands and of 
the wisdom of our political institutions. There 
is undoubted poverty and misery among the 
laborers in large manufacturing cities and at 
the iron mills and coal mines, but we are, at 
the same time, reminded that in a country of 
such agricultural resources, no one, for many 
generations to come, should lack food if labor 
is only so wisely distributed as to gather in 
the riches which Providence has so bounti- 
fully provided. 

The eocial scientist must study the situa- 
tion to find where the error lay in the past, 
and to point out the path of wisdom and 
safety for the future. 

We are told of immense over-production, 
of the lack of commercial enterprise to find 
purchasers for our productions in lands less 
favored by nature, of the savagery and blind- 
ness of the rioters who have striven to destroy 
the very means of their support, and of the 
feebleness and unfaithfulness of local author- 
ities in some cases. It is certain that if 
there is a vast over-production for which no 
profitable market can be found at this 
time, that labor must be induced to take 
other directions. With our immense fertile 


lands there is no possibility of scarcity of 
food, if only these lands are utilized ; but it 
may be urged that the arbitrary will of a 
monarch or dictator is required to accom- 
plish the redistribution of labor. Can we 
not reply that necessity is the monarch, and 
hunger the dictator, and that their force is 
sure to be beneficently felt in the near future ? 
Where there are more hands than can find 
work, only the most able and faithful will be 
employed. This is in exact accordance with 
the well-understood law of supply and de- 
mand. * Unless commercial enterprise and 
wisely-employed capital can enlarge the 
market for our products the surplus labor 
must be directed elsewhere; and here the be- 
nevolent capitalist can better assist his fellow- 
men by planting colonies of agriculturalists 
than by the erection of alms-houses, prisons 
and work-houses. It may be asserted that no 
cultivator of his own acres is idle in America 
at this time, unless he chooses to be, and that 
there are acres enough and to spare for all 
our people, and for an indefinite host besides. 
If this is not the way to wealth, it is a way to 
independence and respectability—a way to 
health, content and good citizenship. 

The North American, of this city, calls our 
attention to the brighter and more hopeful 
view of the situation, as observed. by an 
American now traveling in Europe. Shall 


we not take courage? 


“ He sees American reapers and mowers in 
every wheat field. He learns that a Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, man has sold a large as- 
sortment of forks and shovels and the like, 
and taken orders for all be can supply. He 
finds Edinburgh dependent on American 
beef and mutton, and consuming large quan- 
tities every week. He finds American cotton 
cloth everywhere competing with British, and 
gaining in the competition; and American 
tools and cloth and instruments entering 
every European market, and commanding 
universal esteem for excellence of design, 
material and construction or fabrication. At 
the same time, the great ‘railroad in the 
clouds’ in Peru, South America, by which 
that country is crossing the Andes to enter 
the rich fields of Brazil and connect with Rio 
and Buenos Ayres, is being superintended by 
H. W. Cilley, an American, and he is sus- 
tained by and in co-operation with Mr. Meiggs, 
another American. ‘ ° : ; ° 

“These facts signify much. Their direct 
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value is perhaps less than their variety and 
distribution would indicate. But each is the 
beginning of that export of manufactures, 
more or less highly finished, with less or 
greater instant gain, which, continuing and 
growing, cannot fail to provide a large and 
reliable outlet for the products of domestic 
industry under conditions which will be im- 
mediately beneficial to commerce and ex- 
change. If we recognize the evils that assail 
our industry, on the instant we must recog- 
nize these compensations, and recognize, too, 
that they are of the soundest, most desirable 
and productive nature. They are precisely 
what we require—the enlargement of our 
foreign trade; and the advantages they con- 
fer now are but the seed for other and greater 
gain. So much has been won in a short 
period aad in a time of general inactivity, 
that the most doubtful see more within reach, 
and all are already turning in this direction 
for employment and relief. The same spread, 
which is a matter of record, needs only to be 
continued with the same zeal and intelligence 
to impress its usefulness on current trade and 
industry of all kinds, and to leave larger 
markets and greater activity than have been 
known for very many years.” 





DIED. 


CORNELL.—On the 21st of Seventh month, 1877, 
in New York city, of dysentery, Fanny Emily, daugh- 
ter of Charles and Phebe C. Cornell, in the third 
year of her age. 


PHILLIPS.—On the 3d of Seventh month, 1877, 
at his residence in Traer, Tama co., Iowa, after a 
long and distressing illness which he bore with 
great resignation, Joseph B. Phillips, in the 57th 
year of his age. 

He was a native of Chester co., Pa , where he re- 
sided the greater part of his life, and was connected 
with many Friends in that county, and a birthright 
member of the Society. He was known as a fine 
scholar and a most estimable man. 

In the death of this dear Friend the community 
has lost a worthy and respected citizen, his friends 
a true and faithful friend, and his wife a loving and 
devoted husband. 


SMITH.—At the summer residence of her parents, 
in Newport, Rhode Island, Deborah Fisher, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin R. and Hetty F. Wharton Smith, 
aged over 8 years. 

SWAYNE.—On the 13th of Eighth month, 1877, 
at the residence of her son,Joshua Swayne, in Spring- 
field, Ohio, Eliza, widow of Thomas Swayne, in the 
8ist year of her age; formerly a member of Green 
Plain Monthly and Miami Quarterly Meetings. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MORNING WALK AT RYE. 


No. 3. 


My sole employment ’tis, and scrupulous care, 
To place my gains beyond the reach of tides; 
Each smoother pebble, and each shell more rare, 

Which ocean kindly to my hand confides. 


The middle sea contains no crimson dulse, 
Its deeper waves cast up no pearls to view ; 
Along the shore my hand is on its pulse, 
And I converse with many a shipwrecked crew. 
— Thoreau. 


What are the attractions of Rye Beach ? 
inquires the pleasure seeker, after a night’s 
repose and a good breakfast; and is told that 
the beach itself is an excellent promenade, 
and that the pebbly bank above it affords a 
fine view of the surrounding land and sea. 

I find that the sea seems to be banked out 
from the land by a substantial wall of peb- 
bles, over which we make our way, and then 
descend to the sand pavement of the ocean, 
which the retreating tide has left bare. It is 
said that “in the olden time the beach was 
the high road over which the settlers traveled 
when, as was long the case, it was the only 
way of safety.”’* It is yet a fine drive, much 
to be preferred, as far as it goes, to the excel- 
lent roads which in every direction traverse 
the country. An inclined plane has been made 
down the barrier of pebbles which fortifies the 
meadows against the petulant wrath of siormy 
seas, and light, little carriages, drawn by anx- 
ious little ponies, and driven generally by 
ladies or children, descend to the beach and 
course up and down the shining avenue to 
the music of the breakers. The distance be- 
tween the two projecting ledges of rock which 
limit this beach is about a mile and a half, 
we are told, and its curved form, its neat 
wall of pebbles for a back-ground, as well as 
the ever-glorious expanse of sea in front, give 
a picturesque completeness to the scene, most 
pleasing and satisfying. The bluff that shuts 


jus off on the north is called Straw’s Point, 


because here Governor Straw erected his sum- 
mer Castle of Indolence, and here some 
friends of his also reared pleasure cottages, 
making themselves a little select world of 
their own, where they can enjoy sea and sky 
and each other, while shut off from the cares 
and turmoil of the common work-a-day 
world. 

Perhaps two miles south of Straw’s Point, 
projects a similar promontory, denominated 
Little Boar's Head, also crowned with pri- 
vate cottages and neat cottage-like buarding- 
houses—a favorite resort of New Englanders. 
One of the best situated houses on the Point 
is pointed out as having been the summer 
home of Franklin Pierce. 

It is now near noonday, and the bathers 
are here in force, ready for their daily plunge 
into the breakers. Here comes a gentleman 
with a noble, powerful-looking St. Bernard 
dog, that he wishes may share with him the 
delights of a playful wrestle with the break- 


* Drake’s “Nooks and Corners of the New Eng- 
land Coast.” 
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ers. But the trust and affection of the ani- 
mal are sorely tried, and he extricates him- 
self as soon as he can, and seeks a position 
quite out of the reach of the waves, watch- 
ing with eager anxiety the evolutions of his 
master. Ah! there he comes, and now how 
proudly the hero of the snow-clad hills wel- 
comes his beloved human friend to the safe 
earth, trotting lovingly by his side on his 
way to the bath-house, and testifying by 
many an eager glance of affection to his joy 
at their reunion. I find that very few remain 
in the sea more than two or three minutes, 
finding the waters too cold for luxurious lin- 
gering. 

And now we seek the pebbly ridge, and 
ascend it to find a resting-place. “ How came 
this neat sea wall here, suggesting as it does 
the dykes of Holland?” I inquire, and am 
told that the great storm which destroyed the 
Minot Ledge lighthouse cast up this bank of 
rock fragments in its fury, and the sea has 
since then been content to spend its force 
upon the fast anchored rocks and the smooth 
sands below. But at high tide I could some- 
times hear from my window the solemn thun- 
der of the surges upon the bank, as if in 


Currents ef the restless main; 

Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 


“So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, ere long 
From each wave and rocky fastness, 
In its vastness, 
Floats some fragment of a song: 


‘From the far off isles enchanted 
Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 
From the flashing surf, whose vision 
Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Youth. 


“From the strong Will, and the Endeavor 
That forever 
Wresties with the tides of Fate; 
From the wreck of Hopes far scattered, 
. Tempest-shatiered, ’ 
Floating waste and desolate ; 


“Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 
Till at length in books recorded 
They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart.” 


But the sturdy farmer of New Hampshire, 


warning of the dread possibilities of Nep- | when he sees the desolate tangle of seaweed 


tune’s ravages, if he again awakes in mad 
fury and hurls inward his self-erected bar- 
riers, drowning fertile fields and cottages. 

Out upon the farthest ledges of rock, only 
laid bare at lowest tide, grow various sea- 
weeds among the little acorn barnacles, which 
also find an amphibious home congenial. 
But the storms cast upon the rocks a great 
mass of wonderful plants from Neptune’s gar- 
dens in the deep, curious to the naturalist 
and wondrous to the unlearned novice. Long- 
fellow must have been wandering on a rocky 
shore after a storm when he wrote his litile 
poem of the 


“ SEAWEED. 


‘“ When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks : 


“From Bermuda’s reefs; from-edges 
Of sunken ledges, 
In some far off, bright Azore ; 
From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 


“From the tumbling surf that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 
And from decks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas ; 


“Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 


which the waves cast upon the shores, does 
not stop to poetize, but calmly perceives that 
Providence here provides him a convenient 
fertilizer for his land. So this harvest of the 
ruin of the sea is carefully raked up and 
hauled away in carts to gladden the corn- 
fields and to make the pastures laugh with 
abundance. The shells which are entangled 
among the plants are a valuable element, 
furnishing lime to the soil; and the coralline 
sponges are also useful to promote the fertili- 
ty of the earth. One of the largest sea-weeds 
which the sea casts on the coast is coarsely 
denominated ‘‘ Devil’s Apron.” Sometimes 
the hollow, cylindrical stem is ten feet or 
more in length, resembling a gutta percha 
tube, and the root grasps with great fierce- 
ness some helpless creature of the deep sea, 
while the other end is terminated by a broad 
plaited leaf, often two or three feet long. 
Another curious plant is known as “‘ whip- 
cord.” It is only a slender, cylindrical cord, 
of almost indefinite length, looking not un- 
like a great languid worm, as it floats idly 
about in the waters. The Irish moss (carra- 
geen) is also an abundant product on this 
coast, being cast up upon the shingle by the 
waves during @ storm, It is the very same 
plant, certainly, that has so long been in use 
for blanc-mange, and if they were sure of a 
market, it seems to me the people here might 
make it a valuable article of commerce in a 
small way. We gathered specimens bleached 
almost white, some a dark purplish-brown, 
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and shading through the various regal tiats 
of the sea. That most recently torn from its 
attachments on the farthest seaward ledges is 
of a bright green, but they tell me that it all 
becomes white and pure-looking, if washed 
and exposed to the sun. 

We are not unobservant of the semi-trans- 
parent green ulva, or the bright, delicate 
fibres which seem to answer the description of 
the hair of the mermaidens; neither do we 
neglect to admire the pearly tints of the hum- 
ble little shells which stare vacantly at us 
from the wet sand; but the tide is roaring 
landward, and we retreat to the pebble bank 
for safety, and there find, sliding from be- 
neath our feet, perfect little sheroids, oblate 
and prolate, of quartz, jasper and porphyry, 
fit to form the mosaic pavement of some en- 
chanted palace of delight. Wondrous has 
been the patient, ceaseless grinding of the 
mills of God upon these jewel-like fragments 
of the rock foundations of earth, and to the 
thoughtful and the instructed there are plenty 
of sermons, both scientific and moral, in these 
ridges of the debris of the mountains. The 
land-breeze, fragrant with the breath of the 

ine forest, stirs the surface of the little in- 

and lakelet on the other side of the sea-wall, 
and we are tempted by the pure waving green 
of the salt meadow to scramble down and try 
& promenade over its expanse. A scant little 
stream here seeks the sea, and a slight break 
in the sea-wall admits a supply of ocean 
water at high tide, so that we have a brack- 
ish lakelet, useful as a fish-pond, and a desir- 
able field of action for the little row-boat of 
the summer idler. Here grow the tall brown 
spikes of the cat’s tail (Typha latifolia), the 
the arrow-head (Sagittaria), the pickerel-weed 
(Pontederia cordata), the great purple-fringed 
orchis (Plantanthera fimbriata), and the 
white water-lily (Nymphia odorata). But 
what a countless myriad of tiny insects are 
disturbed as we make our way over the mea- 
dow! It would delight the microscopist to 
have such a harvest of perfect little living 
creatures to study, but I am content to let 
them alone, if they will only excuse my in- 
trusion upon their chosen habitation. coe 
sober-looking brown cows, standing quietly in 
the shallow waters, seem charmed with their 
own reflections in the briny mirror, and are 
philosophizing in bovine fashion, no doubt, 
upon the ways and manners of their human 
friends. 

There are varied studies fer the artist at 
Rye Beach—rock, ocean, forest and ever- 
varying, ever-glorious cloud-land. Ah! if 
one might now be gifted with skill to fix 
upon canvass those soaring masses of sun- 
tinged cumuli which rest above the pines yon- 
der, we could use the picture to illustrate the 


words of Ruskin: “ That ghost of a cloud, 
which steals by yonder clump of pines; nay, 
which does not steal by them, but haunts 
them, wreathing yet round them and yet— 
and yet, slowly: now falling in a fair waved 
line like a woman’s veil; now fading, now 
gone: we look away for an instant, and look 
back, and it is again there. What has it to 
do with that clump of pines, that it broods 
over them and weaves itself among their 
branches tu and fro? Has it hidden a cloudy 
treasure among the moss at their roots, that 
it watches thus? Or has some strong en- 
chanter charmed it into fond returning, or 
bound it fast within those bars of bough?” 
It was not strange that the poetic peoples 
of old conceived that the all-beautiful cloud 
masses which brooded over land and sea, 
which rested on she skyward summits of 
Olympus, and then descended to bless the 
earth in love, or to waste it in wrath, were 
the chariots of the deities. Even the more 
spiritual sons of Israel spoke of their God as 
going before them in a cloud-pillar; and out 
of a cloud he spake to Moses on Sinai. The 
silent, peaceful, holy-looking cloud was the 
pavilion in which rested the chariot-throne of 
Jehovah—it was the blessed veil which shel- 
tered the brightness of Divinity from mortal 
gaze. S. R. 
Rye Beach, Sth mo. 7, 1877. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A DAY AMONG THE CRANBERRY MEADOWS 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


Last week S. and I gladly accepted the 
proffered hospitality of our friends and joined 
the party of excursionists from Moorestown 
First-day School to the Taunton Cranberry 
Meadows, some nine miles to the southeast of 
Moorestown, the schools of Westfield and 
Mount Laurel participating. 

The morning was not auspicious, but gave 
promise of clearing skies after several drench- 
ing showers had cooled somewhat the ardor 
of the less sanguine. There were altogether 
on the grounds over 100 vehicles, of various 
descriptions, from the heavy market wagon 
of the substantial farmers to the light and 
airy falling top of his younger representative, 
and between 400 and 500 persons, of every 
age, including the tottering grandsire and 
crowing baby. 

The ample shelter afforded by the numer- 
ous buildings of the establishment, which 
were freely opened for our service by the hos- 
pitable owner, protected us from the showers, 
and gave comfortable lunching opportunities. 

The bountiful supplies drawn from under 
the seats of the capacious wagons were spread 
out in tempting variety, and by the time all 





price. ; 
The healthfulness of the place induced the 
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had partaken, the skies were clearing and 
the sun beaming forth in glorious splendor. 

The afternoon was all that could be desired. 
The thirsty soil had drank in the copious 
showers that fell during the morning, and 
left the paths and the grass dry and every- 
body in the most amiable mood for the full- 
est enjoyment of a ramble through the breezy 
woods and along the embankments that sur- 
round the meadows, or for a game at croquet. 
Bathing in the lake of Cedar Swamp water, 
clear, but dark as the most inviting coffee, 
was one of the tempting pleasures enjoyed 
by the old as well as the young. 

Later in the afternoon the company was 
called together in the shade of a lovely grove 
through which a swift-flowing stream of the 
same clear amber water found an outlet. 
There were seats for the older people, the 
younger grouped tkemselves around the little 
knoll, where the Superintendent of Moores- 
town School called the company to order, 
and gave opportunity to several of the schol- 
ars of that school to offer recitations prepared 
for the occasion, with credit to themselves and 
their teachers. A general recitation and two 
short addresses from invited guests closed the 
exercises. A bountiful supply of watermel- 
ons and other fruits followed, and then the 
loading up and departure of the happy little 
company ended the festivities of this day of 
pure and healthful enjoyment. 

But this place, Taunton, and its hospitable 
master, interests me. I make his acquaint- 
ance, and learn also from others the noble 
work he is accomplishing, and the important 
industry that is growing up under his wise 
and prudent management. 

It is a tract of several thousand acres and 
was at one time the centre of a flourishing 
iron trade, bog ore being abundant in the 
neighborhood. Furnaces, mills and factories 
have left scarcely a trace of its former indus- 
try, though it is stated that the axes manu- 
factured here were of superior quality and in 
great local demand. 

Later, Taunton became a place of resort 
for pleasure parties, and in time fell under 
the a of public censure, so that only those 
who were indifferent to the good opinion of 
society were willing to be counted among the 
frequenters of its hotel. At last, it was 
brought under the hammer of the sheriff, and 
Seeded down to the purchaser at a very low 


present occupant to make it his home, he 
being an invalid. The adaptability of the 
old mill-ponds and swamps to the cultivation 
of the cranberry, which was growing wild 
and in abundance, attracted his attention, and 
he began the experiment on a small scale. 








Finding it successful and highly remune- 
rative, he prepared and planted other mead- 
ows, from year to year, until at present the 
embankments that surround his meadows are 
a walk of twelve milez. The value of last 
year’s crop is said to have amounted to $60,- 
000. 

The supply of Cedar Swamp water is abun. 
dant, and the arrangements for flooding the 
plants complete. Little jets scatter their 
spray at various points over the meadows; 
they are “indicators,” showing that all the 
under-ground pipes are in proper order. The 
reservoir or lake, as it is called, is a fine sheet 
of water, with a shallow margin, and has 
been staked off for bathers. Even very lit- 
tle children may play and tumble about on 
its warm, dark bosom, within the prescribed 
limits, without danger. 

The preparation of the meadows is attend- 


ed with much labor and expense, but after 


the plants are well rooted they take care of 
themselves, the only fertilizing they need be- 
ing furnished by the swamp water with which 
they are flooded. 

A bog or an old mill-pond offers the best 
ground. All the top soil is taken off and 
used to form the embankments, which must 
be high enough to prevent the outflow of the 
water when the meadows are flooded. A con- 
siderable depth of white sand is hauled, and 
spread evenly over the denuded surface, and 
the plants are set out, and, as before stated, 
receive no other fertilizing than is conveyed 
in the water that is turned upon them. 

The fruit is ready for picking in the Tenth 
month. Already, a blush of red tints the 
upper side of the berries, which are nearly 
full size. 

The arrangements for storing the fruit are 
very complete. The cellar of the large build- 
ing, formerly the hotel, is provided with a 
wooden railway and transporting car, by 
which the fruit is carried to the cleaning ap- ° 
paratus or fan. The storing boxes are so 
constructed that a current of air passes even- 
ly around and through the berries. If the 
place gets too warm, ventilating flues are 
opened to admit fresh air. If the tempera- 
ture falls below the proper point, a stove is 
at hand to make it right. 

The present proprietor has not only con- 
verted the waste swamps and deserted ponds 
into smiling meadows, blushing in the autumn 
sun with a wealth of crimson beauty, but he 
has transformed the drinking saloons and 
dancing halls into pleasant, healthful retreats, 
where no intoxicating or fermented liquors 
are allowed a place, and where all excursion- 
ists who conduct themselves with propriety 
and conform to his strictly temperance re- 
quirement, find hospitable welcome, The 
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benches and tables that once formed the out- 
fit of the drinking halls are at the pleasure 
of those who come, and the large building 
containing the lodging rooms of the cranber- 
ry pickers is thrown open for the accommo- 
dation of bathers. The ample stables offer 
shelter to the horses, and the grateful shade 
of the grand old trees invite to their cool 
retreat. ; 

No charge is made for the accommodations. 
The season for excursions to this delightful 
ae is over before the harvesting of the fruit 
begins. 

ir the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one had previously found 
sustepance is counted a benefactor to the 
world, what may be said of him who trans- 
forms a place of revelry and dissipation into 
a safe, pure and wholesome retreat, where in- 
nocent childhood, unsuspecting youth and 
thoughtful age may meet in glad and happy 
reunion for a day of unalloyed ae ? 


Bighth month 22, 1877. 





A SATELLITE TO MARS. 


A special despatch from Washington to the 
New York Tribune says: 

The great telescope of the Naval Observa- 
tory has just signalized itself, in the hands of 
Prof. Hall, by one of the most remarkable 
additions to modern astronomy—nothing less, 
in fact, than the discovery of one satellite 
and probably two, to the planet Mars. About 
11 o’clock on Thursday night Prof. Hall 
noticed a very small star following Mars a 
few seconds, and made an estimate of its dis- 
tance from the planet. Two hours later he 
looked again, and was surprised to find that 
the star seemed to be still following the planet. 
As the distance had not increased, while the 
planet was moving away at the rate of fifteen 
seconds an hour, he therefore made a careful 
series of measures, which showed that the 
satellite was eighty seconds from the planet. 
An hour later it was still there, but Mr. Hall 
made no further observation, hardly crediting 
the great discovery he had made. 

On Friday morning he showed his observa- 
tions to Prof. Newcomb, who was so confident 
that the object must be a satellite, that he 
calculated roughly the time of its revolution, 
which he fixed at one day eight hours, or a 
little less. This showed that the object would 
pass behind the planet some time during the 
following night, and that if not seen in early 
evening, it would reappear before daylight in 
the morning. In the evening it was invisible, 
but reappeared, true to the prediction, about 
1 o’clock in the morning with a companion 
satellite. Prof. Hall had now so little doubt 
of the reality of the object that he made the 


discovery known to Admiral Rogers, the 
Superintendent. It was still thought best to 
wait for another look before formally announc- 
ing the discovery, especially as Prof. New- 
comb’s calculation showed that it would be on 
the opposite side of the planet on Saturday 
evening. Hardly was the telescope turned on 
Mars than the satellite was seen and its posi- 
tion determined by several of the astronomers. 
In the course of the evening an object, which 
might be another satellite, much closer to this 
planet, was discovered by Mr. Todd, but 
nothing could be determined respecting the 
time of its revolution. The observations of 
the first satellite showed its time of revolu- 
tion to be about thirty hours, but several 
weeks’ observation will be required to settle 
this exactly. 

Scientific authorities here regard this as 
ranking among the greatest telescopic discov- 
eries of the century ; the only two which ex- 
ceed it being that of the asteroid group in 
1801, and of the planet Neptune in 1846. 
Prof. Hall, the fortunate discoverer of the 
satellite, has been attached to the observatory 
since 1862. When Prof. Newcomb resigned 
the charge of the great telescope, in 1875, he 
succeeded to it. He is an able and learned 
mathematiciam, and an unostentatious obser- 
ver. Prof. Newcomb telegraphed the dis- 
covery of the satellite this morning to the 
European observatories, and it is hoped that 
the weather there will admit of further obser- 
vations. Prof. Hall, who has kept continuous 
watch at the instrument for a week, and who 
was fortunate enough to make this remark- 
able discovery, furnishes the following state- 
ment to a representative of the Tribune : 

“ The firat satellite of Mars was discovered 
at the Naval Observatory, in Washington, on 
the night of August 16. It was first seen at 
forty-two minutes past eleven. It has been 
observed on the nights of the 16:h, 17th and 
18th of August. The time of the revolu- 
tion of this satellite about Mars is about 
thirty hours. Its greatest apparent distance 
from the centre of Mars is eighty second of 
arc. I think I saw another satellite on Satur- 
day morning about 4 o’clock, but of the ex- 
istence of this second satellite I am not abso- 
lutely certain. I believe, however, that there 
are two and I expect to be able to determine 
this to-night, as I commence observations 
again about midnight. The satellite in its 
appearance is a faint object of about the size 
of a star of the thirteenth or fourteenth mag- 
nitude, and it was possible to discover it only 
by putting Mars, which is now exceedingly 
bright, out of the field of the telescope, so as 
to get rid of the brilliant light of that 
planet.” 

The distance of the first satellite from the 
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In the dark places with the dead of old 


planet is’ between fourteen and fifteen thous- t 
It lies forever cold !” 


and miles, which is less than that of any other 
known satellite from its primary, and only 
about one-sixteenth the distance of the moon 
from the earth. The inner one, as to the ex- 
istence of which the astronomers are not yet 
absolutely certain, is still closer. The diame- 
ter of the new satellite is very small, probably 
not more than fifty or one hundred miles. 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DISCOVERY. 


The following despatch announces officially 
the discovery of the new satellite : 

“Washington, Aug. 19.—Two satellites of 
Mars have been discovered by Hall at Wash- 
ington. First, elongation West, August 18, 
eleven hours, Washington time. Distance, 
eighty seconds; period, thirty hours. Dis- 
tance of second, fifty seconds. 

JosEePH HEnry. 


——__—- ee -—- 


PALINGEN ESIS. 






















Then, said I, ‘‘ From its consecrated cerements 
I will not drag this sacred dust again, 

Only to give me pain; 

But, still remembering all the lost endearments, 
Go on thy way, like one who looks before, 

And turns to weep no more.” 


Into what land of harvests, what plantations 

Bright with autumnal foliage and the glow 

Of sunsets burning !ow; 

Beneath what midnight skies, whose constellations 
Light up the spacious avenues between 

This world and the unseen! 


Amid what friendly greetings and caresses, 
What households, though not alien, yet not mine, 
What bowers of rest divine ; 

To what temptations in lone wilderness, 

What famine of the heart, what pain and loss, 
The bearing of what cross! 


I do not know; nor will I vainly question 
Those pages of the mystic book which hold 
The story still untold, 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


I lay upon the headland height, and listened 

To the incessant sobbing of the sea 

In caverns under me, . 

And watched the waves that tossed and fled and 
glistened, 

Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 

Melted away in mist. 


Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started; 
For round about me all the sunny capes 
Seemed peopled with the shapes 

Of those whom I had known in days departed, 
Apparelled in the loveliness which gleams 
On faces seen in dreams. 


A moment only, and the light and glory 
Faded away, and the disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as before ; 

And the wild roses of the promontory 
Around me shuddered in the wind, and shed 
Their petals of pale red. 


There was an old belief that in the embers 
Of all things their primordial form exists, 
And cunning alchemists 

Could recreate the rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without the bloom, 
Without the lost perfume. 


Ah, me! what wonder-working, occult science 
Can from the ashes of our hearts once more 
The rose of youth restore? 

What craft of alchemy can bid defiance 

To time and change, and for a single hour 
Renew this phantom flower? 


“(Oh give me back,” I cried, “the vanished splen- 
dors, 

The breath of morn, and the exultant strife, 

When the swift stream of life 

Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and surrenders 

The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 

Into the unknown deep !” 


And the sea answered, with a lamentation, 
Like some old prophet wailing, and it said, 
“Alas! thy youth is dead! 

It breathes no more, its heart has no pulsation, 





But without rash conjecture or suggestion 
Turn its last leaves in reverence and good heed, 
Until “The End” I read. — Ex. 


er oo 


READY. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


. 


I would be ready, Lord, 
My bouse in order set, 

None of the work Thou gavest me 
To do, unfinished yet. 


I would be watching, Lord, 
With lamp well trimmed and clear, 
Quick to throw open wide the door, 
What time Thou drawest near. 


I would be waiting, Lord, 
Because I cannot know 

If in the night or morning watch, 
I may be called to go. 


I would be working, Lord, 
Each day, each bour for Thee, 
Assured that thus I wait Thee well 
Whene’er Thy coming be. 


I would be living, Lord, 
As ever in Thine eye, 

For who so lives the nearest Thee 
The fittest is to die. 








ITEMS. 


In France the republican canvass goes on as 
briskly as ever, and the party leaders are confident 
of success at the polls. The Republican Senatorial 
Committee estimate that the number of republican 
Deputies returned at the approaching elections will 
be at least 372. 


Tus United States State Department has been in- 
formed by the U. S. Consul, at Munich, that an exhi- 
bition of hops and implements used in the cultiva- 
tion of hops, to which all nations are invited to con- 
tribute, will be held in Nuremberg from the 7th to 
the 15th of October. 
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Tue Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s steamer | visitation is also going on in relation to the number 
Eten was wrecked on the 15th of last month, at| of men servants and horses kept by every house- 


Los Vilos, about seventy miles north of Valparaiso, 
and about 100 of those on board perished. Many 
of the survivors, who reached the rocks near shore, 
were crazed by exposure and want of food, and 
threw themselves into the sea to end their misery. 


InFoRMATION is received from the city of Mexico 
that “the country is quiet and the Diaz government 
is acknowleged everywhere inthe Republic Presi- 
dent Baez has sent a message to the Legislature, re- 
viewing the last six months. He says the relations 
with foreign powers, excepting Hayti, are friendly. 
He has sent an embassy to Hayti with the object 
of amicably settling pending difficulties.” 


Pror. Joun Hancock, of Ohio, said in a speech 
recently, in reference to technical education: “I 
would have the American boy do whatever lies at 
band, and I believe that the propereducation is that 
which gives aman power to do this. If we give this 
to the best of our ability, we cannot go far astray. 
We should make general instruction the trunk of 
our educational tree, and let technical instruction 
grow out of it.” 


Turco-Russian War.—Telegrams from the seat 
of war seem to show that the Turks have at last 
commenced serious operations against the Russian 
positions from three sides simultaneously. 

The Moscow correspondent of the London Daily 
News writes, describing the effects of the war in 
Russia, as follows: The peasants are being called 
off to join the Imperial army from all directions. 
Wherever one goes families are mourning because 
either father or brother are under orders to start 
within, perchance, only a few hours. Families are 
broken up on all sides,and wives are selling the 
household furniture. The streets of Moscow are 
thronged in many places with household goods. 
The price of provisions is rising proportionately. 
Among the upper classes homes are in the same 
state of change. Those who have retired from the 
army or navy are in many cases being recalled. All 
will, it is presumed, be summoned in the course of 
time. Whilst I write a general ca!l is being made 
for all to serve in the militia, and notices to this 
effect have been served on all those residing in No. 
1 of the six divisions of Moscow. House to house 


holder, a large portion of which must now be 
parted with for public service. Substitutes on the 
part of the former are not accepted. Funds are 
roiling in for the sick and wounded on all sides, 


the peasants even urging the acceptance of their 
mite. 


NOTICES. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 





| No arrangements seem practicable, this year, for 


reduced fare beyond the ordinary terms. 

Members can perhaps get round trip tickets, at a 
reduction of ten to fifteen per cent. from single 
ticket rates, at their home stations, under usual 
terms. 

It is hoped that, while due regard will be paid to 
individual ability to bear the expense of attending, 
none who are able will be deterred from coming, 
or feel the cost of time or money as a burden. 

Chicago, Ill., Eighth mo., 24, 1877. 4. W.F. 





A Stated Meeting of the Joint Committee on In- 

| dian Affairs will be held on Seventh-day, the 15th 

of Ninth mo., at 10 o’clock A.M. (being the day next 

after the meeting of the Representative Committee). 

Important business is expected to claim the atten- 
tion of the meeting. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Meetings will be resumed on Fourth- 
day next, Ninth mo. 5th, at 8 P. M., at 820 Spruce 
street. 

Tbe company of any who feel interested in the 
objects of the Association will be welcome. 
Wa. J. Jenks, President. 


N. E. Janney, Clerk. 2A 





SOCIAL MEETINGS. 

The weekly social gatherings will be resumed in 
the Monthly Meeting Parlor, 1520 Race street, on 
Sixth-day evening, Ninth month 7th. 

The company of Friends, whether residing in the 
city, or temporarily with us, is invited ;:also those 
non-members who frequent our meetings. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 27th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 


| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 


a Taz market for potatoes is more live- 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, ; Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros. | ly. ; ' 


Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 


Gold....c00 Soe sansa ++ee1087%Z@105 
State 6s 2d series.... Y 


















The prices for buiter slightly favor 


Commission Merchants, 248 No. | the buyer. Eggs are in demand, with 
Delaware avenue. 


| a falling off of receipts. The arrivals 











+++10244@1024% Subject to Market fluctuations. | of poultry are in excess of demand; 
State 6s 3d series... +113 @ Butter, Prints, perth. 22@ 24/| prices continue low. Peaches arrive 
City 68 O1d......000+ ecccee cove ol OTH@ Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 18@ 20 | freely; good qualities meet with ready 
City 63 NOW.......0+-eeerccereeseeees 1124%@113 South Ohio & Ind... “ 144@_ 15 | sale. Apples plenty and dull. Bartlett 
Allegheny Vai R R 7s.......+. 89 @ N. Y. State Firkins, “ i8@ 20) and McClellan pears command the best 
“ “« — ine 7s.... 3834@ 41 Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 17@ 18 | prices. 

Amer Steamship Co 6s........ 7% @ Western, extra.............. 1@ 16 Wool is in demand; all arrivals of 
Del, & Bound Brook TB.cocse 100 @ Poultry—Chickens, per lb. 11@ _ 12 | good find ready sale at full quotations. 
Reading CM 78 Cu....ceseeeveee 97 @ 99% Eee l@ 12 Wheat met a steaay demand both for 

- BCTIP. +000 s0eeeeeseeeeee 55 Live Ducks.... - 10@ 11) milling and exportation, and the re- 

. income 7s..... sateeenee 5934@ | Lard, PTIMEC,...00.eeeereeee sseeee 10@__=si11 | ceipts were small. Sales of 59,000 bus. 
Lehigh Valley R R 6s ’84.....102 @ Live Calves, prime milch at $1.35 @ $1.37 for red; $1.34 @ $.36 for 
Lehigh Valley 6s r In........... 101 @ POF 1D....c0cccrcceserceecrcesccccees 6@ 64 | Western, No. 2; $1.40 @ $1.43 for amber 
Lehigh 6s go d loan pobasbboeint 87 @ Live Cattle 4 @ 6 |and $1458 @ $145 for white, including 
Schuylkill Navi 6s °82.......... 53 @ 54 | Prime Sheep........seeercee. eee 44@ 6 | 50,000 bus. Western on secret terms. 
Penngylvania Railroad Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 | Rye was quiet at 60c. for Pennsylvania. 
Reading Railroad................ Yh QZ Potatoes, whi'e, per bbl....... 1 0O@ 1 75 | Corn met a steady demand on local ac- 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 3344@ 37 Sweet, $F ssveeee 3 50@ 4 00 | count, but was active for export. Sales 
Lehigh Navi......--..ceeseresseee 1834@ 21 | Peaches, per bskt......... 50@ 1 00 | of 8,000 bus. at 5844 @ 60c. for yellow, 
Phila & Erie....... seeos eee ceneeneee 9 @ 9%) Apples, “ owe 35@ 75) and 57 @ 59c. for mixed; also 100,000 
United R Rs of N Jersey.....12744@128 | Pears, - 1 00@ 2 00 | bus. for export on private terms. Oats 
Bank of N America........+.2464@ , Grapes, per Ib...........+. 5@ 7) were quite firm and in good supply. 
American Buttonhol +18 @ | Watermelons, per 100... 9 00@10 00 | Sales of 10,000 bus. at 30 @ 34e. for 
Union Pass RR. - 674%@ | Cantaloupes, per basket 23@ 30/| Western white; 28 @ 20c. for Southern 
2d&3dSt “ 67 @ Wool, tub-washed, per | 39@ 42) do, and 28 @ 29c. for Western black, 
13th & 15th St Pa’ 3344@ Feathers, choice live geese 40@ 44) mixed. 
Ins Co N America........ eocceee 2834@ 29% 
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FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED 


PREMIUM 


POWDER. 


THE PERFECTION OF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 


It is guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. 
One teaspoonful! of MILES’ 








i It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World. 
PREMIUM will go furtner than three of any other Powder. 


Delay makes no difference with MILES’ PREMIUM. It can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 
five hours, just as it suits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we 
challenge them to the test. 


MILES’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, 


and will not spoil by keeping. E box guaran- 
teed or money refunded. " — — . 


READ WHAT PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA LADIES SAY: 


To Messrs. E. H. Miles & Co., Manufacturers of Miles’ Premium Baking Powder. 


GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned ladies, connected with the Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, from February 6th to 13th, 
for the benefit of the “ Philadelphia Home for [nfants,” hereby acknowledge your generous donation of Miles’ Premium 
Baking Powder, and take great pleasure in recommending it; feeling sure that there is none purer, sweeter, or more 
economical to be found in the market. 


MRS, J. K. CALDWELL, 1623 North 17th Street. | MRS, E 
‘** '§. §. WHITE, 1622 Arch Street. “ 


. REMICK, 924 North Second Street. 
V. C. SWEATMAN. 1508 Green Street. 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


This cut represents the Trade-Mark that will be found upon the arm of every 
GENUINE SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 


The name of “ The Singer Manufacturing Company” is also printed on the top of the arm; 
sll others not bearing this trade-mark and name are worthless imitations. 





Beware 0 
them. Buy only of our regular agents. The Singer has for years been the great popular 
machine, and more of them are sold than of all others put together- Last Vear its sales 


amounted to 262,316 machines. It was also the leading machine at the Centennial, and 
carried off more honors than any other, having received four awards and a resolution of 
thanks from the Centennial authorities, and a “Scroll of honor” from the ladies connected 
with the Women’s Department of the Exhibition. The Singer, leading its competitors in 
everything else, led them also in reducing prices, by placing the Seacions that formerly 


sldforsix'’, FPHIRTY DOLLARS 


and making a like reduction on all other styles. Having skilled agents only to sell our 

machines, purchasers may be sure of getting proper instructions, and are guaranteed sat- 

isfaction in every particular. Send for circular. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
THE SINGER MFG. CO., Philadelphia ce, 1106 Chestnut Street. 


——— $m 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 








RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS 


, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


No, 1115 Citron Si. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SS. BB. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 








FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 


FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


3 4 h yo of the Treemount Seminary, Norristown, Pa. 
t egins September 11. College, Preparatory and 
Eclectic courses. For circulars, address 


JOHN W. LOCH, Ph.D., Principal. 


25 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c, 
post paid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





See ee i git 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





LADIES! 


Send to your grocer for a sample of 


Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 


And thus inform yourselves of its utilit 

and economy in the laundry and bath. 

Positively no humbug. Manufactured by 
JAMES PYLE. New York. 








A FRIEND WANTS A SITUATION AS COM- 
panion or traveling companion for a lady or 
children; salary no object; good reference. 
Address Any R. W., 
Dublin, Maryland. 











UPILS WANTED.—PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Thorough training in College, preparatory and 
advanced classics. Will begin at once, or engage 
for coming school year. Good references. Address 
ALONZO BROWN, 
Care of John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila. 





ANDSOME ROOMS, WITH BOARD, IN A 
Friends’ family. Call or address L. R., 
111 North 16th Street, Phila. 





4 ENTS double their money selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 
proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PLAIN COATS 
Made at Reasonable Prices. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor,: 


{Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 





“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 
THE 
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CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS,'MATS, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second &t. Phila. 


MADAME ‘FOY’S 
Corset Skirt Suvporter 


ane IN POPULARITY 


VERY YEAR. 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 

STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 

ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 

sale by all leading jobbers and retail- 

ers. Beware of imitations, and in- 

fringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & H MON, 

aven, Conn. 


New 








Seeds, Implements, Machi- 

EVERYTHING now, and Fertilizers. : 
ew Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
POR THB tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


FARM. *°<5o%:, 
PELICAy PELICAN GUANO. 
D 





A valuable Sea Fow! deposit 
from South America, rich in 
soluble Phosphates, at a low 
price. 








SOLUBLE 


MARINE GUANO, 


An attractive and lasting 
manure for all crops. Highly 
ammoniated. In use ten sea 

ae sons. Reduced to $45.00 per 
ton. Quality strictly main- 
REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. tained. 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 


A great discovery! A new soap compound! It soothes, 
softens and whitens the skin, has wonderful healing and su- 

rior washing properties, and is equally suited for the 

th, nursery and general toilet. It is delightfully per- 
fumed, and sold everywhere at a moderate price. Regis- 
tered in Patent Office, 1876, by the manufacturers. 


McKEONE£, VAN HAAGEN & CO., Philadelphia. 


E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50.¢,, 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
oe pound, and can send one pound by mai) 
by g 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on 4 
ting good teas for the money. Direct.to WI 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. sia io ig 


MARIA 0, PARTSNEEIMER, 
BONNET MAHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


VALUABLE FARMS and MILLS FOR SALE. 


Will be sold at Public Sale Fourth day, 17th of 
Tenth month next, an excellent farm of 150 acres, 
good buildings, with a large Grist Mill and Saw 
Mill, situate on the Conowingo Creek, Lancaster 
county, Penna. 1} miles from Friends’ Meeting, 
Little Britain. Also another farm of 130 acres, good 
land, in same valley, half a mile from same meet- 
ing. For particulars, address LEVI K. BROWN, 

Goshen P. O. 


CHANDELIERS 
And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 
a 
A. J. WEIDENER, 

36 8. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 
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TO FRIENDS! 
CLOSING SUMMER STOCK. 
MANY GOODS AT HALF PRICE. 


Pink Chambray Ginghams, 5 cents; worth 15 cents. 
Neat Green Plaid Ginghams, 10 cents; formerly 25 cents. 
These are French and Nice for Sun Bonnets. 


Thin Figured Dress Goods for Young People, 12% for- 
merly 31 cenis 


Mottled Dress Goods, wide, little soiled, 25¢; formerly 75c. 
White Ground and Black Ber Mohairs, 25¢c.; formerly 75c. 
These are — Goods to wear and nice for Young Folks, 
Dark Brown Hernani, 3714 cents ; formerly 624 cents. 

= = “ 50 cents; formerly 75 cents. 

Many other Dress Goods reduced in Proportion. 

N. Duplicate Fresh Plain Goods, Silk Mitts, black and 
colored, made by hand, Tarletan Bovk and Book Muslin 
Handkerchiefs, Silk Cashmere Shawls, white and colored. 
Mixed Madonnas and Mohairs, 37, 50 snd 62 cents. 

Wash and Silk Blonde, Grenadine. Crepe Lisse and Tarle- 
tan, Flannels, Table Linens and Muslins, all grades. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 
S. W. Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 
IF YOU CANT COME SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


CERMANTOWN 
FRIENDS’ GRADED SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN 


(School Lane and Green Street.) 
Will reopen Ninth month 10th, 1877. 
N. B.—A few nice girls for the Grammar or 
pHigher Grades can find a good, cheap home and 
careful training with the principal. 
0. S. FELL, 
102 Maplewood Ave. 


FRIENDS’ COLLEGE—LONG ISLAND 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

This Institution, near Locust Valley (a Station 
on the Long Island Railroad, thirty miles east from 
New York), will be opened for the reception of 
pupils Eighth month 28th. Board, tuition and 
washing, lst term, 10 weeks, $40.00; 2d term, 20 
weeks, $80.00, and 3d term, 13 weeks, $52.00. In 
addition to the ordinary and advanced branches of 
an English education (including mathematics), in- 
struction will be given by a competent linguist, in 
the Latin, French and German Languages. Geog- 
raphy and Astronomy will be taught in connection 
with the use of celestial and terrestrial globes and 
telescope. GIDEON FROST, Proprietor, 
For Circular, address Edwin S. Hallock, Principal. 

Glen Cove, Long Island. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


says: ‘*I teke great pleasure in recommending to 
parents the Academy of Swithin C. Shortlidge.” 
This Academy for Young Men and. Boys is 12 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. $260 a school 
year for Boarding, Washing, Gas, Schooling Books, 
&c. Payable Quarterly. No extra charges. Open 
allsummer. Students admitted at anytime. Spe- 
cial individual and class instruction for advanced 
and backward pupils. Ten instructors, two gradu- 
ates of Yale College. For picture of building, gym- 
nasium and circular, address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Havard University, A. M.,) Media, Pa. 
Media has seven churches and a temperance charter. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 8th, 1877. No. 29 





CHANGE OF LOCATION! 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 

This institution will commence its fall and winter 
session in new and improved buildings, in the 
vicinity of West Chester, Penna. on the 24th of 
Ninth month next. The instruction is thorough 
and extended. Diplomas are granted to pupils who 
pursue a full course of study. Terms, including 
Board, Tuition, use of Books, etc., $175 per school 
year. Catalogues sent on application. Address the 
principal until Eighth month 10th, at Ercildoun 
Chester county, Penna., after that time at West 
Chester, Penna. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal. 


Kindergarten Normal Glass, 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 10th, 1877, 


For information, call at 15th and Race Street, 
Friends’ Library, after September 2d, from 9 to 
12 A. M. RUTH R. BURRITT, 

1320 Arch Street. 


-SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, - 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends, gives to both sexes alike 
full classical and scientific courses for completing 
which the usual degrees are conferred. Total ex- 
penses, including tuition, board, washing, use of 
books, etc., $350 a year. No exTRA cHARGES. For 
catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses of 
study, etc., Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore College, Delaware co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


FCR BOTH SEXES. 
Near Springboro, Warren Countv, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household duties— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogue. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


A boarding school for both sexes, under the care of 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, situated one mile from 
Chappaqua depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 32 miles 
from New York. The building is new, heated by 


steam, lighted with gas, furnished with bath rooms, 


water closets, &c. Instruction thorough for $225 

per year. For catalogues and particulars address 

the Principal, SAMUEL ©. COLLINS, M. A., 
Chappaqua, New York 






































































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ 
Thorough Preparation for Business ! 


Sl Bevan & Staarton 5 
BUSINESS COLLECE 


And Telegraphic Institute, 


{08 S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







full particulars, call or send f 
illustrated circular, J. E. SOULE, Pres. 


B 
WOODSTOWN ACADEMY, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR ~- 


YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Thorough instruction, fine location, good class of patrons, 
home comforts and moderate rates. Preparation of teach- 
ers and careful training of young pupils specialties. Full 
course of lectures. Satisfaction guaranteed to good — 

A. M., 


For catalogues, address A. C. NORRIS, 
Woodstown, N. J. 


THE WESTMINSTER. 


Cor.of PACIFIC &é KENTUCKY Avs. 
Atlantic City. 
Near the HOT BATHS. Ocean View from 20 Rooms. 


OPENS SIXTH MONTH 20th, 1877. 
M. H. MircuHett, Prop. 








W.A Mircset, Supt. 


RUSCOMBE COTTAGE, 


PACIFIC and NEW YORK AVENUES, 
ATLANTIC CITY, 


Near Hot Baths. 
Fine Ocean View. 


This Cottage is now open for the reception of guests. 
L. R. WARRINGTON, 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
FURNISHING STORE 


A full assortment of 
REFRIGERATORS, from $4.00 to 50.00, 
KITOHEN AND DINING TABLES. 
ANTI-PROOF PROVISION. SAFES, 
And a general assortment of 


—WoooKine Crensine OF ALE KINDS 

HALL AND LIBRARY LADDERS, 
CHAMBER COMMODES of all kinds and Sizes. 

BOOT-BLACKING OASES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


E. S. FARSON, 
Manufactury and Store, 220 Dock Street, below Walnut. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


THE, DINGEE & GONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMI) 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for Winter bloom, sent 
safely by mail, paid. & splendid varieties, your choice, all 
labeled, for $33 12 for $2; 19 for $33 26 for $4; 35 for $5. 
For 10 cents each additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send forour New Guide 
to Rose Culture, and choose from over 300 finest sorts. 
We make Roses a Great Specialty, and are the largest 
Rose-Growers in America. Refer to 100,000 customers in the 
United States and Canada. Line ey, & CONARD 
CO., RosE-GRowERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, loc, 
25 post paid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 











INTELLIGENCER: 


J. WM. HUTCHINSON. 


R. H. HUTCHINSON. 


Late of Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Increased facilities. Tek gtaphic Dept. in ch 
of the Manager ond Ei ou ay ie en 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co. For FINE CUST M I TS 
ro C ’ 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 


2d door below 18th st. New York. 





Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made for the 
Laundry and General House Use. 
SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
For sale by all leading Grocers. 
MADE ONLY BY 


st McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. 











Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple trimmings, dress linings, gloves, &c., Ber- 
lir zephyr’s and yarns, also fine knit goods in great 
variety. Book muslins, tarletans, grenadine, silk 
and cotton blondes and book muslin handkerchiefs. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. - 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
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